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DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
At their Sixth Anniversary, September 17th, 1834. 

BY HON. JOHN C. GRAY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—I have been requested 
by the Horticultural Society to offer you some re- 
marks on the present interesting occasion. I am 
sensible of my inability to do justice to the ‘subject, 
or to present to you any thing equal in merit to 
the elaborate, elegant, and valuable productions 
with which the public have been entertained on 
former anniversaries. But the respect which I 
owe to the wishes of the Society, and the deep in- 
terest which I feel in the great object of their 
efforts, have induced me to comply with their re- 
quesi, and [ shall briefly notice some of the in- 
ducements which exist to the pursuit of Horticul- 
ture, more especially in our country. 

This art may be recommended, in the first 
place, as an innocent and salutary amusement. In 
bestowing upon it these titles, I have said very 
much in its favor. The topic of amusements has 
ever been a most perplexing and difficult one to 
the moral casuist. I suppose that no one would 
proscribe all relaxation. All admit that the most 
industrious individual must have his intervals either 
of recreation, or of idleness. But what amuse- 
ments should be recommended, or tolerated, is a 
question-on which there is far less unanimity of 
sentiment. In this country, there is, I believe, 
both a small amount and a smaller variety of re- 
laxation, than in most others. We are, at least in 
New-England, emphatically a grave people. The 
simple manners and rigid morals which have de- 
scended to us from our puritan ancestors, our rig- 
orous climate and stubborn soil, the equal distri- 
bution of property by descent and its necessary 
consequence, the small number of men of wealih 
and leisure, have rendered us, though certainly not 
a gloomy, yet a serious and practical community. 
Many amusements, which have prevailed in other 
countries, never have, and we trust never will take 
root in our land. Of those which are fashionable 
among us, there are several, which are denounced, 
sither as deleterious, or at Jeast perilous to our 
morals, by a large and respectable portion of our 
population.. This is not the occasion to inquire 
how far such sentiments are correct. It is more 
to my purpose to observe, that there is, I will not 
say, no ground, but no pretext, for such objections 
against the pursuit of Horticulture. He must be a 
stern and astute casuist indeed, who can detect 
any thing in this occupation, tending to inflame, to 
debase, or to enfeeble the mind. You are well 
aware, on the contrary, that a garden has been 
selected by all poets of all natiops, as the abode of 
the virtuous in a future state ; that Horticulture 
has often been recommended by the strictest mor- 
alists, not only as a soothing, but as a most refining 
occupation ; and that the wonders of creative 
power, with which it renders us couversant, lave 
furnished the natural theologian with some of his 
most powerful and impressive arguments. 

It is an additional and a most important recom- 
mendation to this art, that it does not call upon 
us to cultivate the mind, at the expense of the 
body. I have already said that we are a grave, 
and I think I may add, a sedentary people. I do 


not mean to say, that we are not disposed to occa- 
sional locomotion,—such an assertion is not light- 
ly to be made, almost within hearing of our rail- 
road cars. But I speak of the constant habits of 
our community, compared with those of the peo- 
ple of England, and of most other European coun- 








tries. A large, and certainly not unimportant por- 
tion of our citizens, are occupied in professional 
and literary pursuits, and among these, with one 
important qualification to be presently noticed, 
bodily inactivity seems to be a prevailing and an 
increasing habit. Besides, many of the rising 
generation, at least in our largest towns, are con- 
fined to study, during by far the greater part of 
their waking hours, It is not for me to determine 
how far this confinement is necessary or beneficial, 
in the degree to which it is now carried. It is for 
those more interested to decide, whether, in en- 
deavoring to accelerate the march of mind, we 
have not forgotten, that the mind is vitally con- 
nected with an associate of delicate and curious 
structure indeed, but of grosser elements, whose 
wauts and whose welfare are, nevertheless, not to 
be overlooked with impunity. 

If there be evils attendant on our present sys- 
tems of literary discipline, perhaps the greatest is, 
that they create habits of bodily indolence, and 
the scholar, when emancipated from the dominion 
of his instructers, and invested with the command 
of his own time, carries with him a fondness for 
sedentary amusements. Consequently, if his bu- 
siness should be also of a sedentary character, his 
whole life, while it lasts, is one of close confine- 
ment, At any rate, the debilitated health of many 
of our most distinguished professional men, has 
long been a subject of the deepest public concern ; 
and to no cause does the evil seem to be more 
iinputed, than to their neglect of habitual exercise. 
Why else is it’ that our clergymen are so often 
driven from the desk, and our lawyers interrupted 
in the midst of their most intense and important 
labors, while our physicians, the only class of pro- 
fessional men, who are compelled to pass much 
of their time in bodily motion, are proverbially 
healthy,—and it is no rare spectacle to see them 
dispensing, in their own case, with the rules, 
which they feel it their duty to prescribe to others. 
That amusement, then, is certainly to be highly 
valued, which calls us forth into the open air, 
during a large portion of the year, and by its 
double operation on the body and mind, contri- 
butes at once to our strength and spirits—two ob- 
jects which it needs no physician to inform us 
are most nearly connected. 

It is, therefore, a highly gratifying fact, that the 
directors of several of our literary and theological 
institutions, have labored to inspire their students 
with a taste for gardening, and have furnished 
them with every facility for its cultivation. For, 
however iucontestible the value of exercise, every 
one knows, that it is beneficial to a great degree in 
proportion as it is agreeable ; that of two descrip- 
tions of exercise, that is by far the most salutary 
which is taken with the keenest relish. Compare 


the resolute dyspeptic accomplishing his measured 
walk or ride, with the same dogged pertinacity, 
with which he would prepare himself for a surgi- 


in our fine woods, or cultivating them in his neat 
garden, while hour after hour glides by unmarked, 
and the sun goes down upon him in the midst of 
his interesting labors. Compare, I say, these in- 
dividuals, and then ask, if you can, seriously, 
which is pursuing the shorter road to health and 
cheerfulness. 

It is not, however, in our brilliant though short 
spring, our blazing summer, or our glorious au- 
tumn, that the charms of this art are most deeply 
felt, but amid the rigors of our stern though splen- 
did winter. It is then, when the whole vegetable 
world is hushed in dread repose,—when the earth 
is covered with a sheet of ice, as with a plate of 
burnished steel, that Horticulture proves herself a 
true friend to her faithful votaries. It is then that 
she goes with them to their dwellings, there to 
diffuse her soothing and enlivening influence, 
while all without is wild and desolate. Who 
would not court the visits of such an inmate ? 
Who but would delight to give her her appro- 
priate and honorable place at the fireside or the 
window ? 

This art is, however, something more than a 
mere passing amusement. It well deserves to be 
cherished in our country, for the auspicious influ- 
ence which it must exert on the manners and 
feelings of the community, should a taste for its 
splendid productions become a prevalent one, 
Mankind have found by experience, that the’ con- 
templation of what is graceful or beautiful, serves 
to correct and refine the taste, to expand and ele- 
vate the understanding, to soften and purify the 
heart. How these results are produced, it is for 
the mataphysician to explain, if he can; the 
results themselves are not the less real nor the less 
manifest. It is on this principle, that the fine arts 
have been so carefully cherished by the ablest 
statesmen of older communities. No one, acquaint- 
ed with the history or condition of those commu- 
nities, can doubt, that those arts have done much 
to counteract the evils of defective systems of 
government, and to supply the want of general 
education. With us, their progress must be for a 
long time, for obvious and cogent reasons, ex- 
tremely limited,—at least, this must be said of 
those two most delicate arts, painting and sculp- 
ture. 

It is, therefore, a most fortunate circumstance, 
that we can supply their place with other elegant 
pursuits, and, among these, that of which I am 
now speaking, surely deserves a most conspicuous 
rank. If the assiduous contemplation of cheice 
specimens of art is not only a pleasing but a most 
useful occupation, it is certainly something more 
than a mere frivolous amusement, to contemplate 
those lovely forms of vegetable life, with which 
Horticulture renders us conversant, which, to say 
the least, are neither less curious nor less splendid, 
If an exquisite taste for the beauties of fine pic- 
tures is to be deemed an elegant accumplishment, 
I know not how an equally exquisite taste for the 
beauties of fine flowers, should deserve any less 
honorable title. ‘Some people,” says Cobbett, in 
his usual homely but perspicuous style, “* may 
think that flowers are of no use, that they are 
nonsensical things. The same may be, perhaps 








cal operation, with the florist, culling his plants, 


with more reason, said of pictures. For my part, 
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as athing to keep and not to sell; a thing, the 
possession of which is to give me pleasure, I hesi- 
tate not a moment to prefer the plant of a fine 
carnation, to a gold watch set with diamonds.” 

If, however, the productions of the gardener’s 
labors are not to be placed in the same rank with 
the works of the painter or sculptor, they possess 
what, in our country, is a most important advan- 
tage over them, viz. that they are within the reach 
of the great mass of our community. Pictures 
and statues are, even in older nations, confined to 
the precincts of cities, or the villas of the opulent. 
Not so with fine flowers. The proprietor of the 
smallest farm in the country, or the inhabitant of 
the humblest tenement in the city, may decorate 
his house with ornaments, surpassing in richness 
and delicacy, the most costly productions of the 
upholsterer. The furnishing of a single apartment 
ina style of very moderate splendor, involves a 
greater expense, than many florists incur at seed- 
stores and nurseries, during the whole course of 
their lives. Well, then, does this art deserve en- 
couragement, in our republican and economical 
country. 

To what I have said of its intellectual and moral 
effects, I should add, that, were it generally culti- 
vated, very much would be done for the advance- 
ment of its kindred art, the most important, by far, 
of all arts, Agriculture. In our country, where 
land is cheap sand labor high, our farmers are 
strongly induced to spread their efforts over a large 
surface, to cultivate a great extent of ground su- 
perficially, rather than a smaller portion thoroughly. 
This practice, if justified to some degree by the 
circumstances of the country, has been carried 
quite too far for good taste, or even good economy. 
Nothing would tend more to check the evils con- 
sequent on such a system, than the general prac- 
tice of gardening. It is in a garden, that we 
should learn those principles of neatness and order, 
that thoroughness in subdividing and enriching 
the soil, that war of extermination against weeds 
and insects, and, above all, that vigilance in em- 
bracing precious and fleeting opportunities, which 
are the prominent characteristics of the thriving 
farmer. It is by this cultivation in miniature, so 
to speak, that we should be kept from despising 
those little things which, in agriculture as in every 
thing else, must ever be duly regarded by all who 
aspire to great results. If every farmer among us 
were, also, a florist,—and every farmer may be 
one to a considerable degree,—the neatness and 
precision of his gardening operations, would soon 
extend itself,—if not already existing there,—to 
bis field cultivation, and our villages would exhibit 
much of that exactness and elegance, so conspic- 
uous and so pleasing in our Shaker settlements. 

I repeat it,—every farmer, and I may almost 
say’, every man in the community, may be, if not 
a distinguished, yet a skilful florist. One would 
suppose that little else would be necessary to ren- 
der us so, than the contemplation of the splendid 
example which nature has set us, in the profusion 
with which she has scattered over our land the 
ehoicest treasures of the vegetable world. Amer- 
ica may be denominated the classic ground of the 
botanist; and, as the painter or sculptor visits 
Italy, to study the. wondrous works of Raphael or 
Angelo, so to the admirer of magnificent and 
beautiful plants, no country can present more in- 
teresting objects than ours. None is endowed 
with a richer variety of indigenous productions ; 
from the pine, whose summit seems lost in the 


clouds, to the velvet carpeting of mosses which 
overspreads the margin of the rivulet. We pos- 
sess many wild flowers, which want no other 
recommendation than that of rarity, to entitle them 
to rank with the most costly exotics. Witness the 
stately Rhododendrons of Medfield, and the spicy 
Magnolias of Cape-Ann. What spectacle can be 
more magnificent than that presented by our woods 
on the banks of the Connecticut, when their shady 
recesses are absolutely illuminated with the bril- 
liant and clustered blossoms of the Mountain Lau- 
rel, Above all, what exotic can surpass our Pond 
Lily ?—a flower, rivaling in beauty the far-famed 
night-blooming Cereus,—possessing, too, a most 
delicious fragrance, which is altogether denied to 
its kindred in the Eastern world, and which is so 
delicate and ethereal, that all the power of Chein- 
istry is insufficient to arrest and retain it. The 
Rose has been long denominated, by the consent 
of the civilized world, the queen of flowers, and 
far be it from me to disparage her pretensions ; 
but if the choice were now to be made, we might 
call upon her to divide, at least, her royal honors, 
with this splendid nymph of these western waters. 

In these remarks, I have confined myself to the 
culture of flowers, because this is a branch of hor- 
ticulture accessible to all. 
trees, most of the inhabitants of this city are alto- 
gether debarred. Our few remaining gardens are 
rapidly vanishing before the spirit of improvement. 
In a short period, their places will be supplied by 
massive structures of brick or stone, and our mag- 
nificent Common may be the only green spot in 
our peninsula. Those of you who enjoy facilities 
for the propagation of fruit trees, need no admoni- 
tions from me to improve them. Few of us can 
hope to render greater service to the community, 
than those who are thus occupied. 
makes two spires of grass grow, where one grew 
before, is a public benefactor, what shall we say 
of him, who introduces, or who disseminates a 
new and delicious variety of fruit, and thus con- 
tributes to the innocent and salutary pleasures, not 
only of his contemporaries, but of multitudes yet 
unborn? The gratification thus ministered to 
each individual, singly, may be deemed trifling ; 
but when we consider the number so gratified, 
how immense is the aggregate of human enjoyment! 

How long and how gratefully must such a gifi 
be remembered. Of what moment to us, are the 
undaunted valor and consuinmate generalship dis- 
played by Lucullus, in his victories over Mithri- 
dates. They served only to bring one more gallant 
monarch into subjection, to that haughty and gi- 
gantic power, whose iron sceptre has long since 
been shattered ; to add one more jewel to the dia- 
dem, which has been for ages trampled in the 
dust. But the taste and assiduity of the Roman 
general, in naturalizing the cherry-tree to the 
climate of Europe, has entitled him to the grateful 
commemoration of sixty generations. The empire, 
which France labored to establish on our conti- 
nent, has long since passed away. The chain of 
fortresses, which she erected on our northern and 
western borders, with so much skill, and at such a 
cost, is rapidly vanishing from our soil. Her very 
language is fast departing from those regions, be- 
fore the silent and peaceful progress of our institu- 
tions. But the orchards of magnificent and ven- 
erable pear-trees, planted by French colonists on 
the banks of the beautiful Detroit river, yet remain, 
a noble monument to the honor of the parent 





country of modern Horticulture. 


From the raising of 
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How few can hope for a reputation so extensive? 
so enduring, and so enviable, as that which will 
be awarded, both in his country and ours, to 
Thomas Andrew Knight. How long and how 
highly shall we honor this high-minded English. 
man, as the disinterested and unwearied benefac. 
tor of our infant Horticulture? How nobly hag 
he exemplified the great truths, that the firmest 
loyalty to our own country is compatible with the 
utmost liberality towards others ; and, that when 
the culture of the soil is in question, our views 
should know no other bounds, than those of the 
great family of man. <A few years, { trust, will 
show, that there are those among us who ewulate 
his achievements, as I am sure there are many 
who partake of his spirit. I speak from high au. 
thority, when I say, that the friends of Horticul- 
ture in Europe are turning their eyes anxiously to 
our country. They are looking to our bright 
skies and fresh soil, for new varieties of delicious 
fruits, to supply the place of those, which, after 
centuries of existence, are at Jast passing away, 
Hopes so just and reasonable, are surely not des. 
tined to return void. 

I have thus endeavored to state some of the 
principal motives which should excite us to the 
pursuit of Horticulture. There has been much 
unsaid, and, probably, much unthought of on my 
part, which your own reflections may readily sug- 
gest to you. I have detained you longer than I 
intended ; but I should be obliged to make a large 
additional demand on your patience, were I to 
bestow even a passing notice on many important 
and appropriate topics which I have passed over 
in silence. TI have said nothing, for instance, of 
the raising of ornamental trees, nothing of that 
most interesting spot, the Cemetery at Mount 
Auburn. These omissions are of the less conse- 
quence, as so much has been said on these topics, 
and so well said, on former occasions. And now 
let me ask those of you who are parents, one simple 
question. Is there a taste for any ornamental pur- 
suit which you would behold springing up in the 
minds of your children, with more pleasure, and 
with less apprehension, than a taste for Horticul- 
ture? If it be thus, it is surely an important 
subject of inquiry how such a taste may best be 
created, increased, or disseminated. 

And here [ may be told, that, when I speak of 
creating a taste of this description, I speak of what 
is impossible ; that it is exclusively the gift of 
Nature; that where she has bestowed it, little 
culture is requisite, and where she has withheld 
it, all effort is unavailing. It is not necessary to 
maintain that nature has made no difference be- 
tween individuals in this respect, but I am war- 
ranted in saying, that in this, as in many other 
instances, what we call nature is nothing but early 
habit or early association. This has been shown 
iu much stronger cases, than that which we are 
now considering. Can any suppose, that if we 
were all conversant with fine flowers from our in- 
fancy, if every porch could boast its festoons of 
honeysuckle, every fence its clusters of roses, and 
every window its ranges of bulbs, nothing would 
be done towards rendering Horticulture a general 
and a favorite pursuit. Those who think thus 
must deny all that has hitherto been believed, re 
specting the spirit of improvement, the power of 
habit, and the force of example. 

It was the wish, then, to create and diffuse 
taste for Horticulture, which led to the foundation 
of our society. To the merit of introducing this 
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art among us, the society makes no pretension. 
lt already existed in a considerable degree, more 
especially in this city and its delightful environs, 
and in other large towns. ‘There were men among 
ys conspicuous for their talents and public spirit, 
as displayed in their services to many of our most 
valuable institutions, but who had nowhere la- 
bored more zealously, more disinterestedly, or 
more successfully, both by precept and example, 
than in behalf of our Horticulture. There were 
those of retired habits, who had found iu this art 
an exhaustless and a most dignitied occupation, for 
their many intervals of leisure; and there were 
men deeply immersed in active business, pursuing 
their respective callings aimidst all the dust and 
bustle of the city, among scenes apparently the 
most uncongeuial to every thing rural, whose gar- 
dens and windows yet bore splendid testimony to 
their susceptibility to the charms of nature, and 
their skill in calling forth her wonder-working 
powers. These facts spoke much for the taste 
and refinement of our community, and nota little, 
certainly, fur the charms of Horticulture. 

Of most of those individuals to whom I refer, I 
am forbidden to speak as 1 could wish, by the 





delicacy which we owe to all within the circle of 


our personal intercourse. I must be permitted, 
however, to allude particularly to one, who has 
lately retired from that circle; I mean the gentle- 
man who has presided over our society, ever since 


. its formation, but who for many years previous, 


had devoted much of his time and thoughts to 
Agriculture and Horticulture. You well know, 
my frieuds, how he has labored in our cause. You 
gre all aware of the aid which it has derived from 
his powerful and accomplished mind, his unwea- 
ried industry, and his elevated character. His 
services will long be respectfully and gratefully 
remembered, and I am sure that I speak in the 
name not only of all who hear me, but of all who 
know him, when I express the best wishes for his 
health aud bappiness. Wherever he may go, 
though nd longer among us, he will never cease 
to be of us. 

But whatever may have been the progress of 
Horticulture in Massachusetts, previous to the for- 
mation of this Society, it was still rather a solitary 
than a social pursuit. Every one pursued his 
own course,—neither acquainted, to any great de- 
gree, with the improvements of his neighbor, nor 
assisted by his advice, nor excited by his success. 
Horticulture had its own charms to recommend it, 
and these were muny and various, but its cause 
wanted all that aid, which is derived from the 
union of numbers, deeply interested, in the pursuit 
of a common and favorite object. Our society 
was established to remedy this important disad- 
vantage, to bring the friends of Horticulture into 
close contract, to afiord. inducements for that social 
interchange of sentiment, from which the mind 
gains new light, and the feelings new warmth ; to 
diffuse knowledge, to correct error, and to call 
into action those master-spirits of the human mind, 
the spirit of emulation, and the spirit of improve- 
ment. 

Of the merits of the Society, we leave the pub- 
lic to judge. Its success has surpassed the expec- 
tations of its most sanguine members. Those who 
wish to know the extent of that success, are re- 
ferred to our nurseries, our markets, and our fruit- 
stores. In the retrospect of our progress, we ought 
het to forget, how much our hands have been 
strengthened, aud our spirits cheered, by the 


friendly eucouragement we have received from 
other horticultural societies. More especially should 
we acknowledge the courteous and flattering atten- 
tions bestowed on our sogiety in its infancy, by 
those of London and Paris, and of New York, a 
city which has added to its other high claims to 
distinction, that of taking the lead in American 
Horticulture. Our public authorities of the state 
and city, have not been wanting in bestowing 
upon us their support and favor, within their re- 
spective spheres of operation. We are indebted 
to the Legislature, for the enactinent of most just 
and wise provisions for the protection of our gar- 
dens and orchards,—laws which, we trust, will be 
powerfully effective, not only as a terror to evil- 
doers, but in creating a wholesome public senti- 
ment and diffusing through the community a 
proper respect for the rights of the industrious 
gardener to the fruits of his science and assiduity, 
it is owing to the courtesy of our city government, 
that we are now enabled to assemble in this spa- 
cious and renowned Hall. The spectacle before 
you owes much of its splendor to the kindness and 
liberality of those individuals, who have consented 
to expose on this occasion, | am sure I ought not 
say to hazard, the choicest productions of their 
gardens and green-houses, That our fellow-citi- 
zens generally are not indifferent to our success, 
is a fact of which we need no other proof than 
the audience who have this day honored us with 
their presence, and I have only to say, that I can 
have no fears for the success of Horticulture, while 
I see our exhibitions thus supplied and thus coun- 
tenanced. 





STOPPING THE TEETH. 

ALL attempts at stopping the teeth with prepara- 
tions into which any metal except gold enters must 
be injurious, and for this simple reason, because 
no other metal is proof against external agency, 
but is more or less speedily decompused by the 
breath, the atmospheric air, or by the action of 
the saliva. Such was the result of a very noted 
nostrum that not long since promised to make the 
fortune of the lucky inventor. It was an amalgam 
of silver with quicksilver which soon hardened 
and for a time retained its original whiteness ;, but 
a change was not long in taking place ; the com- 
bined agency of the breath, the air, and the saliva- 
ry secretions decomposed the amalgam turning it 
black, and the saliva becoming impregnated with 








the discoloring matter communicated the stain to 
all the other teeth. Such a result might easily 
have been foreseen ; it is founded on one of the 
most simple and obvious priuciples of chemistry. 
—From Nichols **On the Teeth, in relation to Beau- 
ty, Voice and Health.” 





ECONOMY. 

MERE parsimony is not economy. It is separ- 
able in theory from it, and in fact it may, or it 
may not, be a part of economy according to cir- 
cumstances. Expense, and great expense, nay be 
an essential part in true economy. Lconomy is a 
distributive virtue, and consists not in saving, but 
in selection. Parsimony requires no providence, 
no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, and 
that not an instinct of the noblest kind, may pro- 
duce this false economy in profusion. The other 
economy has larger views. It demands a discrimi- 
nating judgment, and a firm sagacious mind. It 
shuts one door to impudent importunity, only to 


If none but meritorious service or real talent were 
to be rewarded, this nation has not wanted, and 
this nation will not want, the means of rewarding 
all the service it ever will receive, and encourag- 
ing all the merit it ever will produce. No state, 
since the foundation of society, has been impover- 
ished by that species of profusion. 





SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF TRANSPLANT- 
ING. 

Tue removing of growing plants from one part 
of the garden to another is done for various rea- 
sons, aud the science of transplanting will conse- 
quently depend on the intention of the gardener 
in the operation. The principal facts to be recol- 
lected are, that every plant takes its food by the 
tips of the root fibres, and that the sap thence car- 
ried up into the leaves has much of its water and 
oxygen carried off by exposure to light, particu- 
larly to sunshine. It follows that if part or all of 
the tips of the root fibres be broken off or bruised, 
the plant will be kept hungry or starved, just as 
an animal would be with its mouth mych injured 
or blocked up, while if a plant in such a state is 
placed in the sunshine, the water and oxygen car- 
ried off thereby, will very soon cause it to flag, 
wither, and die.— Rennie. 





TO MAKE CHEAP, LIGHT AND WHOLESOME 
BREAD. 
Take a dozen and a half of good mealy pota- 
toes well boiled ; peel them and mash them fine 
while warm ; add two quarts of cold water and 
then strain the mixture through a cullender ; add 
flour enough to make a thick batter; then a pint 
of good lively yeast or emptyings; if the yeast is 
sweet, no saleratus is necessary; if sour, a very 
little saleratus ; let the sponge set until it is well 
fermented. With this sponge you may make a 
large or a Small quantity of bread by adding flour 
and water or milk; if a small quantity, it may be 
put. into the oven very soon ; if the quantity be 
large, it must stand longer, or over night. Put in 
double the usual quantity of salt, but no shorten- 
ing. Let the dough stand in a place moderately 
warm, but not near the fire, unless it is to be bak- 
ed immediately. Milk or water may be used, but 
water is the best, for the sponge mixed with water 
keeps sweet the longest. The bread will be very 
light, sweet and wholesome, having in it neither 
acids nor alkalies to neutralize each other. The 
greater the proportion of potatoes, the lighter the 
bread will be; but if the proportion be very large, 
the bread will be so light as to dry up if kept sev- 
eral days. 
Pastry boiled, such as for dumplings &c, is far 
preferable if mixed with a large proportion of po- 
tatoes. Take a dozen good sized potatoes mashed 
fine, knead flour sufficient to make the dough of 
a proper consistency with then while warm—add 
double quantity of salt, but no shortening. Put 
in the apples and boil about an hour and a half, 
or one third less than the usual time for other pas-° 
try. Bread when very light also bakes sooner. 
So says our other half.— Kennebec Journal. 





An Arabian in the Desert had ate nothing for 
three days, and was on the point of dying. He at 
last found a small leathern sack in the sand, seized 
it, felt it, and exclaimed ‘Allah be praised! these 
must be either dates or nuts.” He opened the 
sack hastily, looked in, and sighed, ‘*Alas, they 








open another, and a wider, to unpresuming merit. | 


are only pearls!” 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

As the season for transplanting trees has now 
arrived, we would urge the propriety of having 
the holes dug both large and deep, filling in only 
the rich soil, and rejecting that which is poor and 
sterile. Five or six feet in diameter, and eighteen 
inches or two feet in depth, are proper dimensions. 
In heavy loams where sand may be conveniently 
procured, it would be well to mix a liberal portion 
of it with the soil which is to be replaced in the 
hole, together with leaves, and small decayed 
branches from the woods—for the trees will be 
likely to grow in such a bed, and to bear better 
fruit when they have grown. 

We have seen many a hole dug for this purpose, 
that was not more than a foot or fifteen inches in 
diameter; and if in taking up the trees, the roots 
were not sufficiently shortened by the spade, they 
were bent to force them into the hole. Sometimes 
an addition was made, of a little trench two inches 
wide, cut expressly to accommodate some refrac- 
tory member. It was not expected that all the 
trees so transplanted would survive, or that the 
survivors would do more than live through the 
first season ; and we think the expectation was 
without doubt the result of former experience. 

It is known that the tree derives its sap and 
nourishment from the soil, through the medium 
of its spongioles which form the extremities of the 
fibrous roots. Of how much consequence must 
it be then to preserve the fibrous roots from excis- 
jon when the tree is taken up, and also to preserve 
them from withering! Yet many who cultivate 
trees are not aware of its importance. We have 
seen loads of apple trees kept for many hours to- 
gether in open wagons, exposed to the sun and 
wind, without any kind of covering whatever, till 
the spongioles were shrivelled and dead. Indeed 
some planters calculate on the destruction of the 
fibrous roots, as a thing of course, and recommend 
that such excrescences should be removed before 
the tree is reset. 

The best or most convenient method of manag- 
ing trees at such times, is not so well known as it 
should be. As soon as they are taken up, water 
them freely from a watering pot, and cover them 
with mats. When a suitable number is ready, tie 
them in small packages of six, eight, or ten, as the 
size or other circumstances may require, and work 
the roots in soft mud, previously prepared for the 
purpose, till every fibre is well coated. In this 
mate, however, they are in danger of losing a part 
of their coat by daubing other things, and there- 
fore asa remedy, dry earth made fine, is to be 
thrown on, till the mud is entirely enveloped.— 
When the trees are soon to be set, wet grass will 
answer for packing round the root; but if the dis- 
tance is great, and tbe time of their arrival uncer- 
tain, they should be packed in moss, the best of 
which is procured from bogs. 

All this labor is a mere trifle, compared with 
the value of the trees, and ought in no case to be 
omitted—except when they are to be carried only 
short distances, and can be kept moist all the time. 





From the Vermont Courier. 
NOTT’S PATENT BAKERS. 

WE have examined this new invention for the 
kitchen, and cannot but conclude that it will an- 
swer a valuable purpose. It consists of a tin box, 
mearly three feet Jong, about 18 inches deep and 
wide, in the centre, and gradually diminishing in 
idth toward each end, which is circular. With- 


in about two inches of each end in a furnace, con- 
sisting of a sheet iron tube, four inches in diame- 
ter, similar to stove pipe, passing perpendicularly 
through the box, with»a grate at the bottom, and a 
pan to receive the ashes, and a damper at the top 
to regulate the draught and heat. Large wire rods 
are passed horizontally through the box, on which 
materials for baking are placed, and fires made in 
two furnaces with charcoal. The heat from the 
iron tubes is reflected by the inner surface of the 
box, and the process of baking goes on with great 
uniformity and rapidity. Persons in this village 
who have tested this Baker thoroughly, say that two 
quarts of coal will bake twelve pounds of meat and 


a peck of potatoes ; and that one dollar’s worth of 


common charcoal is sufficient to bake all the pro- 
visions of an ordinary family forayear. <A great 
saving of firewood and expense is clearly exhibit- 
ed by this fact. The Baker is portable, weighing 
buta few pounds, and can be put in the most con- 
venient place for use. Tney are manufactured by 
Messrs. P. & H. Hatch, of this village, who have 
the exclusive right of making and vending them in 
this and Orange county ; and are sold for $5.00. 
In the summer season, especially, this Baker must 
be a valuable article for every housekeeper, and en- 
sure a great saving of labor and fuel. 





SALT FOR SHEEP. 

Ivy a conversation with us, very recently, an in- 
telligent agriculturist who had bestowed consider- 
able attention on the sheep business, advanced the 
doctrine, that salt was injurious to sheep, in the 
winter season, when confined to dry fodder: and 
that none should be given them during the winter, 
nor in the spring, till after they had been shorn. 
He said several years of experience had proved to 
his satisfaction, that sheep thus treated were more 
free from disease ; and would generally, be entire- 
ly free from that disgusting accumulation of filth 
about the hind part of the fleece, so common at 
the season of shearing. ‘This was new to us ; and 
we were induced to examine some of the standard 
writers on this subject—Daubenton recommends 
salt to be given to sheep in France, in cold weath- 
er, also when the weather is foggy, or when it 
rains or snows; but says, it should be given in 
small quantities; as too much heats, or injures 
them. Livingston, however, informs us, that in 
Spain, no salt is given to the travelling flocks in 
the winter; nor on their journey, but when they 
arrive at the place of their summer pasture they 
are allowed as much as they will eat. No reason, 
however, is assigned for not using salt in the 
winter; but much, undoubtedly, may be infer- 
red from the uniform practice, in this respect, of 
the Shepherds of Spain. Such authority is, no 
doubt, a sufficient warrant for trying the experi- 
ment. It will probably be a safe one; and may 
result in important benefits to the owners of flocks, 
—wNorthern Farmer. 





THE CAUSE OF MALARIA, 
—In the pestilential cistricts of Italy, has general- 
ly been supposed to be the decomposition of veg- 
etable matter on a moist surface. This, however, 
is to confound the malaria with the marsh fever. 
The former is now thought to proceed from a very 
different cause, and to be analogous to what in 
England is called the hay fever. It is found that, 
while the corn or hay crop is in a growing state 
in the pestilential districts, they are as healthy as 





auy part of Italy ; but that, the moment the crop 


is cut down, or withers on the ground, the mala- 
ria commences, and continues through the autumn 
and winter, till vegetation becomes vigorous jn 
the following spring. The neighborhood of 
Rome, where malaria is so prevalent, is very 
hilly, dry, and entirely without vegetation. For 
days together, one sees nothing but desolate dried 
up corn fields, without trees, bushes, or wood of 
any descriptton. In early times, Rome was sur. 
rounded by extensive sacred woods, which were 
not suffered to be destroyed. At that period mal- 
aria was unknown, though intermitting fevers 
were well known in the Pontine Marshes. The 
avarice of the popes, however, converted these 
sacred woods into gold, and so desolated the region 
that not a tree or wood is to be met with around 
Rome. With the commencement of this system 
of extirpation the malaria appeared, and has at 
length reached such a height, that yearly, many 
are carried gradually off by it; and, in the sum. 
mer months, strangers and respectable inhabitants 
quit Rome. When we take into consideration all 
the; phenomena of marshy distriets, the conclusion 
does not lie far distant, that the atmosphere is in 
different degrees rendered unfit for human organ- 
ization, not by the passage of the water to the air, 
but by the decomposition and solution of vegeta- 
ble substances ; and that thus those various inter- 
mitting fevers, and even the plague itself, are pro- 
duced. In the case of real malaria, in opposition 
to marsh fevers, the circumstances are different, 
So long as the earth is covered with living vegeta. 
bles, as, for example, with corn, the air of the 
most suspected district is pure and healthy, and no 
one fears being attacked by the disease ; but, whety 
the prodigious erops, which in those volcanic 
loose-soiled districts are speedily brought to matu- 
rity, are removed, does the surface of the earth be- 
come dead at the warmest and most energetic pe- 
riod of its functions ? or does not rather a portion 
of those substances, which were consumed by the 
leaves and roots of plants, now go to the atmos- 
phere, and render it unfavorable for the breath- 
ing of man, until all is again restored to an equi- 
librium in higher or more distant regions? That 
carbonaceous matter is beneficial to the vegetable 
kingdom, is as well known as that it is prejudicial 
to the breathing process in animals. No educated 

person in Germany doubts the organic function of 
the earth, to which also the cholera itself has been 

ascribed ; and when a more general regard to na- 

ture advances to the south, the sacred woods will 

again gradually surround Rome, large vine branch- 

es entwine themselves round the elms, the hills be 

thus again covered, and the malaria reduced within 

limits. The fact is not without interest, that all 

real malaria districts are of volcanic formation, 

and that they are often to be found at the bounda- 

ry of volcanic and non-voleanic rocks.” (Jameson’s 

Jour., vol. xvii. p. 167.) In several districts in 

England, the country people are liable to attacks 

of fever immediately after the removal of the hay 

crop, some individuals much more so than others. 

This may be considered as a species of malaria of 

a comparatively mild description, 





Coal—is an essential ingredient in the food of 
all vegetables. Water that passes through putre- 
fying substances, when evaporated, exhibits the 
principal part of the residuum to consist of coal. 

Coal is not only supplied by the land, but also 
by fixed air, combined with'the earths.—<Sir Jol«: 





Sinclair’s book, pp. 106, 107. 
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From the Worcester Palladium, 
CULTURE OF SILK. 

Tue first knowledge we have of the growing of 
Silk, is derived from Chinese history. The silk 
worm was first known in that part of China 
anciently called Serica, where forests of the white 
mulberry tree grew spontaneously. Among the 
claims of antiquity put forth by that strange race 
of men, we find it mentioned that more than 700 
years antecedent te the time of Abraham, they had 
directed their attention to the culture of silk. One 
of the Empresses of the Celestial Empire, with 
the aid of her retinue af women, introduced the 
silk worms inte the apartments of the imperial pal- 
ace, and supplied them with leaves from the mul- 
berry tree. The cocoons thus produced were found 
to be much more valuable than those which were 
produced in tke open air, The queen and her 
women wrought the silk which they cultivated into 
garments, Which they embroidered and otherwise 
tastefully decorated. It soon became: the common 
apparel for all the ‘‘aristocracy” of China. Sub- 
sequently it became an article of commerce with 
the western @ations, where eventually it was grown 
and manufactured. The Greeks derived their first 
knowledge of silk from the military expedition of 
Alexander; and Aristotle called the attention of 
his countrymen to the importance of the subject 
at least three centuries and a half before the com- 
mencement of the christian era. The Saracens 
introduced it into Spain when they conquered that 
country ; and as early as the middle of the twelfth 
century it bad become a source of’much wealth 
to the Spanish nation. 

Italy is celebrated for its productions of silk ; 
yet it was not introdnced into that country until 
the 16th century. In other parts of Europe its 
progress was more slow. Since the introduction 
of the mulberry tree into France, near the close 
of the 16th‘century, the French, instead of paying 
many millions annually to other nations, make au 
estimated profit of more than $7,000,000, yearly 
on their silks. 

In the colony of Virginia, considerable effort 
was made for the production of Silk. Mulberry 
trees, seeds, and worms were sent over and fur- 
nished gratuitously by the British government; 
aud we find it recorded that Charles II once stated 
to Governor Berkley that he had himself worn 
Virginia silk, and found it fully equal to that of 
other countries. In 1661, Charles II. offered a 
large premium of tobacco to whvever should ex- 
cel in the culture of silk; and, three years after- 
wards, one gentleman claimed the premium for 
70,000 trees which he then had growing. 

In 1735 eight pounds of raw silk were exported 
from Georgia; and for many years considerable 
quantities were annually exported. In 1759 the 
colony of Georgia exported upwards of 10,000 
pounds of raw silk, which brought two or three 
shillings a pound more than the silk of any Euro- 
pean country. 

It was introduced into Mansfield, Connecticut, 
in 1760. But the Revolution came on, and there 
was no longer a foreign market for the raw mate- 
rial, and the colonists were not skilled in its mau- 
ufacture. The exigencies of the country required 
thatevery man should be a soldier, or devote his 
time to such agricultural pursuits alone’as might 
be requisite to the sustenance of himself and fam- 
ily. The business was resumed immediately after 
the Revolution ; and in 1789, two hundred pounds 











of raw silk were made in the single town of Mans- 


field. We have seen’ it stated somewhere, that 
Jive tons of raw silk are now introduced annually 
in the three counties of Windham, Tolland, and 
New London. Three fourths of the population 
of Mansfield are now engaged in the culture of 
silk—some families producing from 20 to 100 
pounds yearly. We believe that the farmers of 
Connecticut consider it the most lucrative part of 
their business. A knowledge of the process of 
raising the trees and producing the cocoons is very 
easily acquired. On an average 100 pounds of 
leaves, will produce a pound and a half of raw 
silk. One full grown tree, in a healthy state, will 
furnish a hundred pounds of leaves in a season. 
In the silk growing towns of Connecticut, a farm 
having mulberry trees on it is considered to be 
worth at the rate of one dollar a tree more than it 
would be without them. That it would be a pro- 
fitable branch of agriculture there has never been 
a doubt. The greatest objection to entering into 
the business, has ever been the want of suitable 
machinery with which to manufacture the raw ma- 
terial into marketable fabrics. This desideratum 
has been happily supplied by Messrs Gay & Mose- 
LEY, of Connecticut, who have invented and put 
in operation machinery which works with ease and 
facility, and produces a fabric that equals the best 
of imported silks. 

Mr. Gay was in this town last week, for the 
purpose of inducing our citizens to establish here 
a silk manufactory. He is prepared to supply the 
requisite machinery, and give such instruction in 
its use as may be necessary to the successful pros- 
ecution of the art. He had with him some beau- 
tiful specimens of the production of his machinery 
from an establishment which has gone into succes- 
ful operation at Providence, R. I. 

We are anxious to see the culture and manu- 
facture of silk extensively established in New- 
England, as it will not only tend to diminish the 
importations of foreign silks, which now amount 
to about: $10,0005000 annually, but will give to 
the north a gréat staple like that of the cotton of 
the South, and furnish to our whole population a 
healthful and profitable employment: an employ- 
ment adinirably adapted to females and children. 

That a branch of industry, so essential to the 
prosperity ®f Massachusetts, may be successfully 
established among us, we hope to see the subject 
brought before our Legislature at an early day of 
its approaching session, that the patronage of the 
government may be applied in such a manner as 
shall promote every effort towards the attainment 
of success. . 





CARE OF FARMING TOOLS. 


A Toric not yet sufficiently enforced on the 
attention of farmers, is the wasteful negligence 
evinced in the exposure of agricultural implements 
to the injuries of the seasons. The sleds curling 
and cracking by the side of the wall in summer, 
and the cart half buried in snow and seasoning in 
the winter storms, are symptoms of waste and ex- 
travagance, which ripen into a consumption, to be 
hastened to premature termination by the visits of 
the sheriffs. The whole secret of wealth consists 
in economy, and the prudent care of those small 
rills which without great vigilance, are slipping 
through the chinks of the best woven purse ; and 
it may be considered quite as safe to predict that 
none of these slovenly gentlemen will be pros- 
perous, as to write in the style of the calendar 


month of January, ‘* expect snow about these 
days.” The price of the time lost when it is mos 
valuable, in putting the exposed articles in prope 
repair, not speaking ef the cost of the material 
and the interruption of business, would defray th 

expense of erecting ten such eheap sheds as woul 

cover them from the storms, protect them from 
decay, and keep them ready for immediate use.— 
Nat. gis. 





FRUITS OF INDIA. 
Extracts from Review of Transactions of Agr. and 
Hort. Soc. of India in Loudon’s Mag. for Sept. 


Tue fleshy and pulpy fruits of Cashmere and 
the neighboring countries, are apples, pears, quin- 
ces, peaches, apricots, plums, cherries and mulber- 
ries, The shell and stone fruits are pomegranates, 
walnuts, and almonds. There are many varieties 
of grape vines, both of exotic and of indigenous 
origin. No mulberry of Europe or of Lower In- 
dia, equals the sweet varieties of Cashmere. They 
are eaten ripe, or made into wine, vinegar or spirit. 
An immense quantity of oil and oil cake is made 
from the walnut, and the wood of the tree is said 
to equal that of Britain for gunstocks. It is calcu- 
lated that Cashmere would supply as much walnut 
oil as would furnish gas enough to light all Britain. 
It appears that the cucumbers and melons grown 
in the floating gardens of Cashmere, are neither 
very large nor very well flavored. Ata distance the 
smaller gardens appear like haycocks ; one melon 
or cucumber growing on the summit, and spreading 
down the sides ; the larger are like narrow ridges 
of dung made up for growing mushrooms, with 
rows of cucumbers or melons along the top. . Float- 
ing gardens of great extent are sometimes stolen 
during the night, and being towed a considerable 
distance, and anchored along with others of a sim- 
ilar character, it is difficult for the owner to recog- 
nise his property. 

Method of treating Grape Vines at Bombay. The 
chief thing worthy of remark is the mode of giving 
them a kind of artificial winter. This is done by 
laying bare the roots after the rainy season, so as 
to check vegetation. They are laid bare about 
the 7th or 10th of October, and are allowed to re- 
main exposed for 15 or 16 days. The vines are 
then pruned, and in about a week afterwards, it is 
observed that the buds are beginning to break ; 
the roots are then re-covered with the soil mixed 
with manure, and water is given to them every 
morning and evening till the fruit attains its full 
growth. They are afterwards watered every third 
or fourth day, till the grapes are completely ripe. 
It thus appears that the length of the winter given 
to the vine in Bombay is about 26 days, which 
may perhaps afford a useful hint to the British 
forcing gardener, It does not appear that the 
product of the vines in Bombay is very great, but 
the gardeners have no difficulty, by means of win- 
tering different plants in succession, in having ripe 
grapes every day in the year. 

Mango and Peach Trees. ** No fruit in India is 
held in such estimation by the whole’ mass of its 
population, from Delhi to Cape Comorin, as the 
mango.” The peach, though a fine fruit, is com 
paratively little valued. The mango is allowed to 
be extremely wholesome and nutritious. There 
are a great many varieties of mangoes to be found 
in the orchards of India ; but, like the peaches im 
the American orchards, they have been generally 
raised from seeds sown on the spot, and the ma- 





soothsayers, through the printed pages of the} jority of them are of very inferior quality. 
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Boston Market. This Grand Emporium of every 
thing which can gratify the man of taste, or satisfy the 
wight, whose appetite is too keen to be fastidious, was 
full to overflowing for several days before Thanksgiving. 
We made a tour of observation through the aisles, ave- 
nues and recesses of this Palace of Plenty, and found 
such a feast for the eyes—such a display of fat, fair and 
favorite food, that it almost annihilated that “ longing 
after something good to eat,” which is a sine qua non in 
giving a zest to thanksgiving cheer. We doubt whether 
the Old World, or the Whole World can surpass Boston 
Markets, in those substantials, which after all are all 
that want can covet or wealth can furnish. 


Causes of destructive Fires. Few if any evils in the 
catalogue of human calamities are attended with more 
distressing and desolating consequences than those which 
arise from carelessness with regard to the management 
of fire. A few cautions on this subject may, therefore, 
prove useful, and we will state the most common causes 
of kindling those unlicensed and unwelcome fires, which 
annually, not only destroy the property but the lives 
of many worthy and industrious citizens. 


Setting Stoves improperly. These are often placed too 
near the unprotected wood of a partition, fire board or 
mantel, and sometimes their smoke pipes communicate 
heat enough to wood with which they are nearly or 
quite in contact, to cause the commencement of a con. 
flagration, which may destroy a city. 

Carelessness in disposing of ashes. People, who do or 
ought to know better often set ashes or hot embers away 
in wooden vessels, and the wood takes fire. A writer 
for the American Farmer states that “ But a few nights 
since, had it not been for the timely discovery of the 
flames by the watchman, a dwelling house, and perhaps 
a whole neighborhood would have been consumed in 
consequence of putting hot ashes into a wooden boz. 
Some are in the habit of putting their ashes into old 
flour barrels and the like—a short time since, we saw a 
vessel of this kind deposited in the corner of a neigh- 
bor’s woodhouse ! into which ashes taken hot from the 
fire was thrown. And we are sorry to learn that some 
of our immediate neighbors are in the habit of using a 
half bushel for this purpose, and when filled of setting it, 
among shavings and other combustibles of a lumber 
room. 

Not only may fire be communicated by hot ashes, but 
it is said that ashes, which have lost their heat derived 
from the fire place will often communicate fire by spon- 
tancous combustion. Professor Smith, formerly of New- 
Haven, Con.,in a Lecture on the subject of heat ob- 
served as follows :— 

* Perhaps there are few people, who are acquainted 
with the fact that ashes made by burning hard wood, 
such as ash, maple, &c. in a fire place, and taken up 
dry are capable of producing spontaneous combustion, 
simply by receiving a degree of moisture, or by coming 
in contact with a wet board or stave, or being exposed 
to a very damp atmosphere. It is generally believed 
-when fire is kindled by ashes, that it is caused by coal 
being put away with the ashes while on fire ; but this is 
a mistake. The coals, if they were on fire, when buried 
in ashes, and excluded from atmospheric air would soon 
be extinguished, or if they were not they could not kin- 
dle fire with the atmospheric air excluded. The spon- 
taneous combustion of ashes proceeds from a very dif- 
ferent principle. 

“Hard wood ashes, when they are first made, and 
while they are kept dry contain a metal called potassium, 


which is the basis of potash. This metal is very com- 


takes oxygen from water, the moment that it touches it, 


combustion is potash, that is, potash is potassium satu- | 
rated with oxygen, or what may be called the oxyde of | 
potassium. 


the combustion. 
dry ashes when first® burnt, contain in them a metallic } 
substance, which is highly inflammable, and which is | 
set on fire by moisture. Quick lime and water produce | 


ashes and water produce a pane more intense heat. 


water to set it on fire.” 


is sometimes the case when fire boards are placed in fire 
places not in use, at the time when they take fire. But | 
in such cases other fire places belonging to the same 


boards are set, falls down, and in time makes _ consider- 
able deposits. 
fire place, which are not of asbestos. When a quantity 

of such combustible matter has accumulated, a spark or | 

ignited cinder, falling from an adjacent flue sets fire to ie 
this magazine, and if not discovered in season, the build- | 
ing is consumed. Iron, tin or bricks should be used to 
stop all such fire places. 


A REMARK@BLE Pear TREE; FLAT STONES AT THE 
roots or Fruir Trees. A friend, 1o whom we are 








- 





much indebted for the favor has sent us the following 
extract from an English publication : 

Denton Hall. At this hour the gray massy walls con- 
trasted finely with the beauty and fertility around it. | 
The East side is covered completely with ivy. The 
South, a noble pear tree completely covers—describing 
in fact the whole range of the building—in summer one | 
sheet of blossom, in winter loaded with fruit. How | 
many generations have enjoyed its fruit cannot now be | 
well ascertained ; an old man, who died recently at the | 
age of 50, declared that when he was a boy it was as 
large then as now. 

It is worth while to remark that when the present oc- | 
cupier of the hall was recently taking up the stumps of | 
two very old fruit-trees, he found at the bottom of each, | 
a large flat stone, evidently placed for the purpose of ® 
preventing the roots from striking downwards into the | 
clay, and inducing them to shoot laterally into the light 





soil. 

The plan of placing a large flat stone, with a layer or 
two of earth above was not long since announced as a 
great discovery, a grand improvement in horticulture. 


By the Editor. The above article may give useful in- 
formation to many who are by no means novices in the 
art of cultivating fruit-trees. But persons may have 
announced the plan asa novelty, who really believed it 
to be such ; and of their own invention. Different per- 
sons may invent or discover the same thing without in- 
tercommunication or knowledge of each other’s discov- 
ery or intention. The Hon. J. Welles lias, we believe, 
improved on the above mentioned practice. Ina com- 
munication for the Mass. Arg. Repos. for Jan. 1825, Mr. 
Welles states his plan, and says. “ It was in effect to lay 
aside and reserve the two upper strata, and remove about 





bustible, and has so strong an affinity 0: attraction for | depth with small stones,” &c. 
oxygen, the supporter and cause of combustion, that it | stones might be preferable, because they would retain 


and burns with a vivid, flame, and the product of this | 


It should be noticed too that water is a/| | ble pavement. 
compound of oxygen and hydrogen, and that when the 
potassium comes in contact with water, it takes the oxy- | 
gen from it, and the hydrogen heing set free increases | 
The simple explanation then is this; | 


Fire-boards also often take and communicate fire. This | 


| 


— with a very agreeable astringency. 


chimney must have had fires in them, at the time, or | for P 
the accidents could not have happened. Soot that col- | meted 


lects in fl - nicating with those in which fire | 
ee ee ca dirraterecentoag J. Ford of Alna, Me. 7 specimens of apples as follows : 


Spiders also spin nets in the chimney or | 


a foot of the gravelly or dead earth, and to replace that 
We should think small 


| moisture, ‘and present interstices to fibrous roots, at the 
same time prevent the descent of a large tap root." And 
| the tree might be less liable to be blown over by wind 
than if it were founded on a flat rock, or an impenetra- 














“MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIE TY. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. __ 
Saturday, Nov. 29, 
Pears. By Wm. Oliver, sq. of Dorchester, Moor- 


| fowl Eoo, a well known and valuable Scotch varie 


eo? 


By Mr. Downer—Bezi Vaet. 


ty. 
The fruits exhibited as 


heat sufficient in some instances, to set wood on fire, but | /specimens of this new variety were large and very ob- 
in | | tusely formed, somewhat compressed towards the sum- 


adding water to ashes there is a real combustion of the | mit, the Stalk in a deep depression ; the color a uniform, 
metal eeieinnt] in the ashes ; the metal being a combus- | | pale dull yellow; the flesh beurre, with a saccharine, 
tible substance, requiring nothing but the oxygen of | | subacid and excellent flavor. 


This variety promises to 
become one of our most valuable winter pears. 

By the Hon. John Lowell—The Foxley, from the seo- 
ond donation of Mr. Knight, a middle-sized fruit of an 
obovate form ; the color a brown russetty yellow—juicy, 
This 
| fruit i,was supposed by Mr. Knight would be valuable 

Apples. By William Kenrick, received of Dr. Elisha 

—1. Custard Apple, above the medium size, conically 
formed ; the skin very smooth, of a delicate straw color 
“~~ beautiful appearance—the flower sweet and good. 

. Red Rounding, a small round fruit of a dark red color, 
very pleasant and sweet. 3. Hunt’s Orange, a round 
fruit, rather large, of a pale red color, covered with small 
streaks of deep red, sweet and excellent. 4. Plummer 
apple—pale greenish yellow, faintly streaked next the 
sun with pale red, of a round form and medium size, the 
flavor very sweet and excellent. 5. Famous Morgan, 
received from the neighborhood of Philadelphia, a large, 
oblong fruit, inclining to conical; pale yellow with a 
faint blush next the sun, pleasant with a very lively acid. 
6. Woodpecker, a small and perfectly round fruit, of a 
dark dull red color, covered on every side with small 
| grey points or specks ; the flesh firm, with a very agree- 
able and excellent subacid flavor. 7. Early Russet, is 
evidently the York Russet, so common in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

By Mr. Manning—beautiful specimens of the Eppes 
Sweet or Danvers winter sweet, a native of Danvers, a 
large round fruit, a little flattened ; the skin very smooth 
and fair, of a suena yellow color changing at maturity 
| to a clear yellow or straw color; the flesh firm, very 
sweet and excellent. A very superior and productive 

variety, and as such is recommended for extensive culti- 
vation. For the Committee, WM. KE _— K. 
Auna, Nov. 2, 1834. 

W ‘illiam Kenrick, Esq.—Dear Sir, ln my haste, I put 
you up a small box of apples as follows, viz :—7 Custard 
and 5 Red Roundings in one apartment : 4 Hunt’s Orange 
sweeting, and 5 Plummer Apples in another apartment: 
six Famous Morgans, and 6 Woodpeckers. The F. M. 
I presume is the Bellflower, and does not come to per- 
fection here, and the Weodpecker is said to have origin- 
ated in Newton, N. H. from the seed. The latter is one 
of the fairest apples in form and shape I have ever seen’ 
keeps till mid winter. Also, 6 Early Russets. Are not 
these last the York Russet ? 

Hunt’s Orange is a western apple, but called Hunt's 
here, from a Mr. Hunt having brought it into this town, 
It is a large red sweet apple, fit for baking early in the 
season, and I presume is a good bearer. 

Your friend and servt. 


E. J. FORD. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Improvement in Bedsteads. Mr. George Porter, a re- 
spectable cabinet maker of this city, has invented an 
improvement in Bedsteads, which we deem of great im- 
portance to the public generally. The improvement 
consists in putting them up with iron fastenings, simply 
dropping down the rail wedges toa complete joint. 
There is no mortice, tenons, or screws, and no harbor 
for bed bugs. A child may set them up or take them 
down. In case of fire they may be easily moved. Those 
who wish to procure bedsteads, will co well to examine 
this improvement before they purchase. We understand 
a great number have already been sold, and that Mr. 
Porter has disposed of the right to use the improvement 
to several cabinet makers of this city, who are now en- 
gaged in manutacturing tue artiele—Cin. Gaz. 

Newspapers in the United States. The whole number 
of Newspapers now published in the U. 8. is 1265; of 
which 167 are-published in this state, 220 in Pennsylva- 
nia, 103 in Massachusetts, 140 in Ohio, &c. &c. About 
nine hundred of these papers are received at this Office. 
—WN. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 4 


Itch Insect. M. Renneci, a medical student at Paris, 


’ has succeeded in detecting the itch insect, (Arcus scab- 


rei,) the existence of which was doubted. It resembles 
the mole in shape, and is thus enabled to bnrrow under 
the cuticle. The discovery has created quite a sensa- 


tion among the savans of Paris. 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
New-York State Temperance Society, on his return 
from the great Temperance Convention recently held in 
Virginia, obtained the following important testimony : 

“ Being satisfied from observation and experience, as 
well as from Medical testimony, that ardent spirit as a 
drink, is not only needless, but hurtful; and that the 
entire disuse of it would tend to promote the health, the 
virtue and happiness of the community, we hereby ex- 
press our conviction, that would the citizens of the 
United States, and especially all young men, discontinue 
the use of it, they would not only promote their own 
personal benefit, but the good of their country and the 
world.” James Mapison, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
Joun Quincy Apams. 














TO COMPETITORS FOR PREMIUMS ON BUT- 
TER AND CHEESE. 


THE Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculiure, hereby give notice that not having been able to 


obtain the use of Faueuil Hall for the exhibition of Butter and | 


Cheese, on the 3d December next, Messrs. Livermore & 
Kendall have generously offered to the Society, the use of the 
Rotunda over the Faneuil] Hall Market for that purpose. All 


persons, therefore, who intend to offer Butter or Cheese for pre- | 


mium, may make application to Caleb Hayward, Esq., Clerk 


of the Market, under whose direction the same may be deposit- | 
ed ‘ : “ : | 
| Plauts, suited to a northern climate, and the situation of our 


On the 3d December, it will he examined by the Committee. 
Per Order, BENJ. GUILD, Ree. Sec’ry. 
Boston, Nov 13, 1834. 


TO SMITHS, &c. 
PATENT HORSE SHOE NAILS. 

THE Subscribers have now in successful operation at Plymp- 
ton, Mass. a machine for making Horse Shoe Nails. 

The nails are made of the very best Iron, are perfectly mall- 
able an] admirably adapted to the use for which they were de- 
signed. Numerous respectable testimony from those who have 
used and approved them could be cited, but the manufacturers 
relying upon the quality of the article, prefer that the nails 
should be their own test. 

_ They are known to be a good article,—and can be obtained 
Many quantity desired from the manufacturers at their place 
in Plympton, Mass., or at THOS. FAXON’S Smith Shop, 
Pond Street, Boston, opposite the Massachusetts Hotel. 
HAYWARD, RALPH & STURTEVANT. 
Plympton, Mass., Nov. 26. 











A GARDENER 
—Wants a Situation—can produce the best recommendations 
a8 regards his character and capacity. nov 19 
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| SMYRNA SPRING WHEAT. 

Just received a few Bushels of the above kind of Wheat 
which will be found a valuable variety, having been tried two 
vears in New-England and yielding 55 Bushels one year and 
5U Bushels the second year to the acre. Farmers will please 


call and see it. GEO. C, BARRETT. 





NEW WORK. 

Just received from the Publisher a new work entitled CaL- 
CAKEOUS MANURES, treating upon the different capacities of 
soils for improvement &c. by E. Ruffin, Esq. Editor of the 
Farmer’s Register. GEO. C. BARRETT, 

New-England Farmer Office. 








AGRICULTURISTS ATTEND! 

“ Have respect unto all things, bold fast that which is good.” 
The Subscriber has brought to this market, a new variety of 
Polatoes, which have two good properties, viz. ; they are ex- 
ceedingly productive, and are excellent for the table-—They 
lave been planted but four years, and from two potatoes have 
produced fourteen hundred bushels. ‘Yo be tound at Brimmer’s 


Sore, on the T wharf, Boston. 
MOSES HEALY. 
«* The above Potatoes originated from the Island of St. 
r Helena. Nov. 12. 





FARM WANTED, 
—Within 25 miles of Boston on a lease tor 5 years—containing 
not less than 100 acres—one on the sea coast would be prefer- 
red. Address B. M. at N. E. Farmer ollice, post paid. 
dec 3 6t 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
A valuable farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 
this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm. 
For further particulars apply at this office. n. 17. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
The subscriber is now prepared to receive orders for trees 


by mail or otherwise. Catologues to be had gratis upon ap- 
plication. GEO. C. BARRETT. 





LINNZZAN GARDEN AND NURSERIES. 

Flushing, near New York.—WM. PRINCE & SONS have 
just published their New Catalogue with greatly reduced prices 
Application therefor, and all orders, must be sent direct to 
them per mail. "VYhe Fruit Trees are of the largest size for 
transplanting, and suitabie for Orchards to come promptly in- 
to bearing. Of the superior new Flemish Pears, and other 
uew varieues, the trees are 3 to 4 years from the graft, and in 
the most vigorous state, as are also the German varieties of 
Apples, Cherries, Plums and Peaches, which are so well cal- 
culated for a northern climate ; Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Sh.ubs can be furnished of the largest size, worth treble 
the price of small ones, as several years are thus gained in 
.embellishmeuts. In fact those who wish very superior Trees 
can be assured of receiving such as cannot fail to give them 
satisfaction; the immense stock on hand, affording the means 
of making superior selections. ‘The collections of hardy Flow- 
ering Plauts, Green House Plants, and Bulbous Flower Roots, 
have been enriched with ali the new varieties, which are offer- 
ed at very low prices. ‘The assortments of Roses and Double 
Dahlias compfise all the splendid new varieties, and each 
collection occupies an atre of ground.—A great discount 
is made on both these classes of flowers, and Splendid 
Dahlias are supplied at $3, $4) and $6 per dozen, each 
| root a distinct named variety 3; Chinese Mulberry or Morus 
| Multicaulis, at $44 per dozen, $25 per 100; Isabella, Ca- 
} tawba, Wine, or Buck, and Alexander Grapes, at $3 per 
| dozeu or $20 per 100; Superior Lancashire Gooseberries, as 
| sorted at $3 per dozen, or $20 per 100; Fine Red Raspber- 
| ries, $6 per 100. Where so desired, selections will be made 
ot the most hardy kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 





| Nurseries, which are in a Jotiy and open exposure, renders the 
| trees particularly hardy. The assortment of Garden, Field, 
| and Fiower Seeds is unrivalled in extent, and forms a,complete 
concentration of the choicest varieties known in Europe, and 
this country, and having been raised under our own inspection, 
or grown expressly for us by our correspondents, we expressly 
guarantee their excellence and accuracy, and we ask no pay- 
ment where they do not prove exactly as represented. The 
Catalogue contains many new and very superior varieties of 
vegetable and Flower Seeds, and among the Field Seeds are 
Superior Provence Luzerne, White Dutch Clover, Pacey’s 
perennial Rye Grass, New Italian do Early Angus and Hope- 
| town Oats, English Potato Oats weighing 44 lbs. per bushel, 
| Orchard Grass, ‘Tell Oats Grass, Trifolium incarnatum, or 
| Early Crimson Clover, Burnet, &c. Also, 100 bushels Tay- 
ler’s Forty fold, or Crimson Nonsuch Potato, which is now 
) taking precedence of all others in England, and 50 bushels Po- 
tato Onions. Venders of Seeds will be supplied at very low 
rates and a credit to suit their convenience. Where a large 
number of ‘Trees, &c. are wanted, a discount will be made and 
a credit allowed if desired, and to Nurseries the terms will in 
every respect be made favorable. Every invoice emanating 
from us has our printed heading and signature, and none others 
are guaranteed. oct 15 








for fall setting out, and the best attention wiil be paid to orders | 









































PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
FROM To 
APPLES,russets, .... . . . barrel 200, 2 25 
eee eee bushel 1 37} 200 
| BEEF,mess,(mew) . , . . . . | barrel 10 00 
Cenge,Me.t. . 1.6 .% " 7 50) 8 00 
i ow. a Se i 6 50) 6 75 
BeEswax,(American) . . . . | pound 17 23 
BurTER,inspected,No.l,new, . o 14 16 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . . . “ 8 9 
skimmed milk, . . . . se 34 5 
FEATHERS, uorthern, geese,. . . wd 40 45 
i southern, geese,. . . + 3o 49 
FLax, American,. seo e © [Oe 9 9 
| FLAXSEED,. ae Wr cse odie bushel | 1 33) 1 40 
FLour, Genesee, . . . cash. barrel | 5 37) 5 &0 
Baltimore, Howard str, sas 5 42 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . 5 50) 5 62 
Alexandria,; . . ... 93 5 5U| 5 62. 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow,. . | oushe) 80 82 
southern yellow,. . si 64 66 
WE ie es. eS “ 68 70 
Rye, Northern, . .. . “ 80 85 
a a eee. si 62 ) 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) ae 40 ¥ 
Hay, best English, 6: Neate ton | 18 00/ 19 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . . 4s 13 00; 14 CO 
Hard pressed, . . . . “s 14 00! 15 09 
Howky,. ........ . | gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality (new)... . . pound 14 15 
2d quality ° o. gi om ed 10) ll 
LaRD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 11 
Southern, Istsort,,. . . , ee 7 84 
| LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . , $ 17 ly 
8 upper, .. Ib. 10 12 
Dry Hide,sole. pound 16} 17 
bg upper, . . . Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . . | pound 27) 30 
Baltimore, sole, og ws 25 27 
| Lime, cad... cask | 1 00 
Pork, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 17 00! 18 00 
Navy, Mess,. ae is 13 00} 
Bone, middlings,. . . , si 8 8 58 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass (none) . . | bushel 
° Red Top,northern, . , i 75 87 
Red Clover, northern, . , pound 5 10 
White Dutch Honeysuckle . ‘25 31 
Taee WG 5S ce kg cw 7 004 750 
WooL, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 
American, full blood,washed pound 50 58 
do. 3-4ths do. “ 45 50 
do. 1-2 do. 35 42 
do. 1-4 and common 46 32 36 
Native washed, . . . . si 38 40 
. Pulled superfine, . e 50 55 
ov |istLambs, .. . sd 40 45 
Sift « so. s “ 30/33 
be}3aq « 5 os a ae 93} 2% 
Z (1stSpimning,. . , e 35 40 
Soarhern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per |b. 
III EEE — Te 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Mame ,mérthera, . . 1 2% « « pound 93 10 
goutherm, . 1» + 4 @ » - | 8 9 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . » « « $6 6 64 
PouLTRY, (uncertain) « . . . . - 9} 12 
Butter, (tub) . are are ” 14] 17 
lump, iw ee & os a 18 2 
Ne Se es ees) gy eM lg he dozen 25 3 
PoTATOES, . sy ates ee bushel 37 50 
CipER, (new,) en barrel 1 50| 2 50 

















BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 1, 1834, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiserand Patriot. 

At market 910 beef cattle, 720 stores, 2550 sheep, and 1600 
swine. Several small lots of stores and 250 swine have been 
before reported. 

Prices. Beef Cattlk—A small advance was effected on 
former prices ; our quotations will vary a trifle only. Prime 
at 467a5; good at433 .a450; cowsat3 75a 450. 

Barrelling Cattle—We noticed one lot taken for 22s about 
one-third only would make mess; one Jot at 24s, the hind 
quarters probably intended for the market. We quote mess at 
23 a 24s; No.1, 20a 21s; No. 2, 16a17s. 

Stores. Dull and "prices some reduced. Yearlings $5 a 
87; two year old $8 a $13. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at 1 50,1 67,184, 2, and 2 12, 
Wethers 2 50 and 275, and a Jot engaged some weeks sinee 
(very fine) at $4. 

Swine.—Dull, the market appears to be about supplied— 
Lots selected at 4c for sows and 5 for barrows ; one lot not 
selected at 335-4 and 42-4c; a lotto close, more than 2-3d 
sows and large, at 3 3-4; at retail 4 1-2 a 5¢ fer sows, and 
5 1-2 a 6c for barrows. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From Brainerd’s Poems. 
THE TREE TOAD. 


Tune—“J am a jolly Pirate, sailing down along the coast.” 
Western Songster. 


I AM a jolly tree toad, upon a chesnut tree ; 

I chirp, because I know that the night was made for me; 
The young bat flies above me, the glow-worm shines below, 
And the owlet sits to hear me, and half forgets his woe. 








I’m lighted by the fire-fly, in circles wheeling round ; 
The katy-did is silent, and listens to the sound ; 

The jack-o’-lantern leads the wayworn traveller astray, 
To hear the tree toad’s melody until the break of day. 


The harvest moon hangs over me, and smiles upon the streams ; 

The lights dance upward from the north, and cheer me with 
their beams ; 

The dew of heaven, it comes to me as sweet as beauty’s tear; 

The stars themseives shoot down to see what music we have 
here. 

The winds around me whisper to ev’ry flower that blows, 

To droop their heads, call in their sweets, and every leaf to 
close ; 

The whipperwiil sings to his mate the mellow melody : 

“Oh! hark, and hear the notes that-flow from yonder chesnut 
tree.” 

Ye katy-dids and whipperwills, come listen to me now; 

I am a jolly tree toad upon a chesnut bough; 

I chirp because I know that the night was made for me— 

And I close my proposition with a Q. E.-D. 





THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


Tuest Jew bankers may be classed among the 
most remarkable men of the day. They are cer- 
tainly.the richest, and command great influence 
over several of the Courts of Europe. In some 
instances it is believed that they have’ controlled 
political events by advancing or refusing loans ; 
and the balance of power may in some sort be said 
to rest with the Rothschilds! It was remarked to 
Solomon not long since in Vienna, that by means 
of his immense riches and influence, he might be- 
come King of the Jews: he answered that he had 
no ambition for that honor, he would much prefer 
to be Jew of the Kings !—Mer. Jour. 

The following account of these singular men is 
given in the London Metropolitan ; 

‘*¢ The financial business of the house of Roths- 
child began to assume importance in consequence 
of its first loan of ten millions of florins, to the 
Court or Denmark in 1812. Mayer Anselmo 
Rothschjld, the father, was attacked by a mortal 
illness. Aware of his approaching end, he had 
his ten chrilden called to his bedside, gave them 
his dying benediction, and made them promise 
never to change their religion, and always to re- 
main united amongst themselves on ’Change. 
These promises have been religiously kept, and 
amply has the fable of the bundle of sticks been 
verified by the five brothers. Whenever they are 
about to undertake an affair of importance, all the 
united brethren invoke the memory of their father 
which is venerated by them in a manner highly 
honorable to their filial feelings. Their great po- 
litical operations commenced in 1813, and up to 
the present time it is computed that their house 


has negociated in loans, subsidies, &c. upwards of 


one hundred and forty thousand millions sterling, 
principally for the different monarchs of Europe ; 
their profics have of course been immense. Their 
long and uninterrupted success was owing to their 
unanimity and community of interests. 

Every proposition is decided by mutual deliber- 
ation, Each operation of major or minor impor- 
‘tance, is conducted upon a concerted and common 





plan; and all their individual and combined ener- 
gies are employed tocommand success. Although 
for several years they have resided at a distance 
from each other, that circumstance has by no 
means caused a distance, or discord among them ; 
on the contrary it has proved a great advantage in 
contributing towards the prosperity of their im- 
mense undertakings, by making them ou courant 
of the state of the principal money markets in Eu- 
rope, through a continual exchange of couriers 
which generally precede the government messen- 
gers ; in this manner each of the five brothers from 
the point where he is placed, possesses a great fa- 
cility for preparing and negociating different af- 
fairs for the central establishment. 

The statistique of the Wondrous Five is as fol- 

lows: 
Anselmo resides at Frank fort-sur-le-Maine. R 
is the senior and chief of the family, aged sixty 
one years. At his house the geveral inventory is 
made out, from the private inventories furnished by 
the other four banks. It is there also that the 
Congresses of the fraternity are generally held. 

Solomon, the second brother, born Sept. 9, 1774, 
has passed his professional time, the last eighteen 
years, between Berlin and Vienna, chiefly at the 
latter. 

Nathan, the third brother, is in his 57th year. 
He is the London Rothschild. 

Charles, the fourth of the five bankers, is forty- 
six years old. He has been established at Naples 
since 1824, 

Jacob, the youngest in years, was born May Sth, 
1792. His consort the baroness, is the daughter 
of his second brother, the Baron Solomon. Jacob 
has carried on his business since 1812 at Paris.” 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 
GEOLOGICAL TREAT. 


Extract of a letter from a female correspondent of 
the Portsmouth Journal, at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. 

I HAVE just returned from an excursion which 
has been an intellectual feast. At the place where 
the rocks have been dug out for the rail road, there 
is one eminence, for the distance ofa hundred yards, 
where the ledge is fifty feet deep—and from these 
rocks are taken some of the finest specimens for 
the contemplation of the Geologist. Professor Sil- 
liman has been lecturing here on this science, and 
has led the minds of those who are interested very 
much into this channel. 

His theory is, that there are volcanic fires in the 
centre of the earth which are continually throwing 
up rocks—that their natural position is horizontal 
by the grain, but are thrown perpendicular as they 
are found by this ledge—the veins of different sorts 
of stone running in that way through this ledge, 
give some evidence of the truth of this theory, 
and present a scene to the lover of the science of 
Geology, rich to behold,—which of itself the learn- 
ed lecturer pronounced as worth all the trouble of 
a journey from Connecticut. Professor S. took out 
parties of gentlemen and ladies with him to this 
place, with their bags and hammers, to collect 
specimens, and there enforce his arguments.— 
This rendered his lectures far more interesting than 
they could have been in any other place. Among 
the specimens J have collected are Quartz, Feld- 
spar, Mica, or isinglass, with garnets interspersed. 
Professor S. by his theory very satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the formation of the beds of coal which 
are dug out of the earth. 





The light of science is diffusing her beams upon 
us that we may see more clearly the wonderful 
works of our Creator, and the wisdom with which 
he has made them all—and still farther, that he bes. 
tows on man the intellectual power whereby he 
may make these discoveries. Professor Silliman 
was very much earessed and had many presents 
while here. One gave him cloth for a suit of 
clothes—another a twenty dollar hearth-rug,—a 
third an india-rabber cushion, filled with air—thus, 
not only treating him with some of the grandest 
specimens of the works of nature, but with some of 
the finest works of art. 

















HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old strains, Stiff joints, 
Sweiled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are strain- 
ed in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c.; 
also for Glandular swellings of the Throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have been 
caretully selected after many years experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in use, 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffuess or Weak.ess in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

[(>’The Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed, 

Price of large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 





BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE. 

FOR SALE at the New England Farmer Offiee, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market Street.—Boston. 
American Farmer, 8 vols | Lorrain’s Husbandry, 
Philadelphia Agricultural So- | Coxe on Fruit ‘Trees, 

ciety, 4 vols 
Massachusetts do. do. 10 v. 
New York Board of Agricul. | 

ture,—third volume, | 
Young’s Letters of Agricola, | 
Hints to American Husband- 

men. Phila. 1827. } 
Prince on Horticulture, 
Green on Flowers, 
Mason’s Farrier, 
Farmer’s Guide, 
Cobbett’s Works, 

do. Gardener, 
Mowbray on Poultry, &c. 
New American Gardener, 
Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, 
Farmer’s Assistant, 
Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry 
Thacher’s American Orchard- 


English publications. 
‘Tracey’s Derbyshire, 3 vols 
Somerville’s East Lothian, 
Douglass’ Roxbury and Sel- 

kirk, 1 vol. 
Batcheler’s Bedfordshire, 
Vancouver's Devonshire, 
Experimental Farmer, 1 vol. 
Duncombh’s Herefordshire, 
Beatson’s New System of Cul- 
tivation, 2 vols. 
Richardson on Fiorn Grass, 
Rigby’s Holkham and Fra- 
mingham, 2 vols. 
Wheeler’s Botanist Dictionary 
Auderson on Draining, 
Curtis on Grapes, 
Somerville on Sheep, 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Ag- 
riculture, 
| Bordley’s Husbandry, , 


_ a 
THE NEW ENGLAND FALMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{> No paper will be sentto a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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